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ABSTRACT 



Hungary is in transition to democracy. The country is democratizing its 
institutions, including the armed forces. The process of establishing democratic civil- 
military relations, adequate command and force structures as well as re-professionalization 
of the military personal is based on Euro-Atlantic model. In democratic civil-military 
relations the military must be excluded from political decision-making. However, as the 
cases of established liberal democracies demonstrate, the military often attempts to exert 
influence on political decisions. 

The Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1986 dealt 
with the question of how much influence the military should have, and who should 
exercise this influence. By strengthening the position of the Chairman of the JCS, who is 
the principal military adviser, the Congress intended to improve professional military 
advice. Even though the American society generally evaluates Goldwater-Nichols as a 
success, opinions on the consequences of the Act vary considerably. The thesis argues that 
a Chairman fully exploiting his position and bringing subjectivity into decision-making 
process can weaken the civilian authority over the military, which contradicts the 
intentions of the legislation. 

Hungary can make good use of the U.S. case in finding the appropriate balance 
between civilian and military influence on political decisions related to national security. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Countries at varying stages of democracy confront different problems of civil- 
military relations. Established liberal democracies, such as the United States, face the 
challenge of crystallizing civil-military relations adjusting them to meet the requirements of 
the Post-Cold War era. Countries establishing democratic civil-military relations, such as 
Hungary, are preoccupied with the issues of democratic control, military professionalism, 
and the accommodation of the military in a democratic society. 

In a democratic society the military must be under objective civilian control and 
must be depoliticized. Its members must also be loyal to the constitution and serve under 
the concept of the “citizen-soldier.” In the process of the transition to democracy and 
democratic consolidation, much depends on the values and behavior of high-ranking 
military officers and how they can influence the evolution of civil-military relations. 

This thesis examines how the relative degree and institutional structure of power 
delegated to high-ranking military officials affects political decision-making in democratic 
nations. I argue that the relative authority and policy-making role of the military, especially 
that of high-ranking military officials, is of crucial importance to democratic civil-military 
relations. In particular, the role and influence of the highest ranking military official is 
decisive to the function of the checks and balances between military and society. This 
carries implications for the future of democracy for such nations as Hungary. 

The level and structure of power delegated to high-ranking military officials must 
be carefully determined by legislation to avoid undesirable military intervention into the 
political decision-making process, which can undermine the principles of objective civilian 
control over the armed forces and can ultimately upset the governing principles of 
democracy. 

In the transition to and consolidation of democracy, some kind of interactive 
process between the military and civilian side must exist, which can bridge civilian goals 
and military means. The most important person playing the balancing role between civilian 
and military interests, beside the Minister of Defense, is the highest ranking military 
commander, the Chief of Staff of the armed forces, or the Chairman of Joint Chiefs of 
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Staff, if such a structure exists. He is in the position to influence political decisions, 
including decisions on strategic alternatives regarding national security objectives and 
contingency planning. This case is most familiar through the United States decision- 
making process, which forms a the principal case study of this work. 

During the Cold War, the organizational independence of the U.S. armed services 
led to deficiencies in defense operations and in the defense decision-making process. These 
flaws weakened the strategy-making capability of the government. The Goldwater-Nichols 
Department of Defense Reorganization Act of 1986 attempted to solve these problems by 
redistributing power and institutional roles in the Department of Defense. In particular, 
Goldwater-Nichols Act attempted to strengthen civilian authority over the military 
establishment and increase the quality of professional advice to the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. 

This thesis argues that by tremendously strengthening the role of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the detriment of service chiefs, and giving great emphasis to 
Joint Staff under full supervision of the Chairman, the military’s influence on political 
decision-making has grown substantially. The Goldwater-Nichols Act may have made the 
decision-making system more effective, but this efficiency has come at the expense of the 
Secretary’s and Congress’ ability to exercise civilian control over the military. These 
consequences contradict the basic intentions of the legislation. 

According to the principles of democratic civilian control, the militaiy should be 
excluded from the political decision-making process on national security issues. The 
guarantees for avoiding military intervention in policy making have to be formulated in the 
constitutional provisions, and at the same time backed up by institutional arrangements. 
The level and structure of power delegated to high-ranking military officials should be 
based on checks and balances. The stronger the military’s voice and bigger its influence on 
political decision-making, the less command authority it should have over the armed 
forces. The present position of the Chairman of JCS clearly demonstrates this principle. 

Regardless the explicit approach to the military’s role in the political decision- 
making, civil-militaiy cooperation in solving security related issues is important. One of 
the possibilities for improving this cooperation is a closer interaction on executive level 



between the agencies involved in formulating defense strategies and policies The United 
States has provided this cooperation by employing civilian experts in military agencies, and 
military experts in civilian ministries. Another option is the establishment of a National 
Security Council to formulate national security policies. Even though this approach has 
not always worked in the United States, such body could bring together ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Defense, Interior, Finance, and Industry to formulate policy and provide 
clear directions to the armed forces. ! 

The defense reorganization in Hungary in 1996-97 gave the Hungarian military 
more influence over security-related decisions. It is now up the military side to determine 
how it should exploit this opportunity, and up to the executive branch to determine how to 
deal with the challenges of increased military influence. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 

Central and Eastern European countries find themselves in transition from a 
communist system to democracy. During this transformation of state and society, 
institutional re-arrangements are under way. The much desired final product is contained 
in the nations’ democratic constitutions. Each political system provides an inherent 
structure of civil-military relations, which affects the role of the military in the society, its 
structure and its level of influence on democratic processes and political decision-making. 
When states change from one political system to another, they must also re-order their 
civil-military relations to ensure that the military plays a role that accords with the 
principles, norms and values of the new political system. 1 

Countries at varying stages of democracy will confront different aspects of civil- 
military relations. Established liberal democracies, such as the United States, face the 
situation of crystallizing civil-military relations and are trying rapidly to adjust them to the 
changing conditions since 1989. Countries establishing democratic civil-military relations, 
such as Hungary, are preoccupied with the issues of democratic control, military 
professionalism, and the accommodation of the military in a democratic society. 

In a democratic society the military must be under objective civilian control and 
must be depoliticized, its members must be loyal to the constitution and serve under the 
concept of the ‘fcitizen-soldier.” In the process of the transition to democracy and 
democratic consolidation, much depends on the values and behavior of high-ranking 
military officers and how they can influence the evolution of civil-military relations. 

This thesis examines how the relative degree and institutional structure of power 
delegated to high-ranking military officials affects political decision-making in a 
democratic country. One can well argue that the relative authority and policy-making role 
of the military, especially that of high-ranking military officials, is of crucial importance to 
democratic civil-military relations. In particular, the role and influence of the highest 



1 Samuel P. Huntington, The Soldier and the State: The Theory and Politics of Civil-Military Relations. 
Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 1957, p. 2. 
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ranking military official is decisive to the function of the checks and balances between 
military and society. This carries implications for the future of democracy for such nations 
as Hungary. 

‘One of the basic tenets of representative democracy is that politicians who 
exercise political power are answerable to those who have elected them, and in whose 
name they formulate and implement policies.” 2 The military establishment has 
constitutional accountability through the government for its actions, but not for the 
policies it implements. According to the premise of popular sovereignty, the 
democratically constituted civilian authority can legitimate policies, including defense and 
security policy. 3 ‘The civilian executive authority has the power, (and also the obligation 
vis-a-vis the electorate) to determine the size, type and composition of the armed forces, 
to define concepts, to propose budgets, etc., for which it needs confirmation by the 
legislature.” 4 Furthermore, the civilian head of state who is usually the commander-in- 
chief, and the Minister/Secretary of Defense bear principal responsibility before the polity 
for the security and defense policy of the state, and thus derives their role in the 
democratic civil-military relations of the nation. 

Such nations as Hungary confront the key question restructuring their civil-military 
relations; ‘Should those military officers responsible for carrying out a policy have a voice 
in framing it?”. In the United States, the National Defense Act of 1947 legitimized this 
‘Voice” by creating the Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), who were to coordinate, but not 
command, the armed forces. The amendments of 1949 to this act created the position of 
the Chairman of JCS, who became the advisor to the President and Secretary of Defense. 
The second question at stake is the question of means (strategies, tactics, and weapons) 
which the military uses in executing political decisions and the power of purse versus 
combat experience and service doctrines. The answers to these questions are based on two 
fundamental principles. On the one hand a) the military must obtain real professionalism. 



2 Rudolf Joo, “The Democratic Control of Armed Forces, The Experience of Hungary”, Challiot Paper 23. 
Paris, February 1996, p. 3. 

3 Ibid., p. 4. 

4 For a detailed discussion, see Kenneth W. Kemp and Charles Hudlin, “Civil Supremacy Over the 
Military; Its Nature and Limits”, Armed Forces and Society, vol. 19, no. 1, Fall 1992, pp. 8-9. 
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and on the other hand b) in activities related to the military, the executive authority has to 
rely on military expertise. 

Although the armed forces play an important role in maintaining the state and in 
carrying out political decisions related to national security, in democratic societies the 
officers and soldiers must respect democratic civilian control and remain non-partisan as a 
pre-condition for establishing the ideal of the democratic citizen- soldier. 5 In practice it 
means that the country has to commit herself to the ‘Vigorous observance of the principles 
of non-involvement in politics of the armed forces at all levels of the military hierarchy” 6 

One can argue, therefore, that the decision on authority and policy-making role of 
the military is of major importance. The level and structure of power delegated to high- 
ranking military officials must be carefully determined by legislation to avoid undesirable 
military intervention into the political decision-making process, which can undermine the 
principles of objective civilian control over the armed forces and can ultimately upset the 
governing principles of democracy. 7 

The history of the American defense establishment offers a wide variety of 
problems and solutions to be examined in this study, especially in the period beginning 
with 1943-47. ‘[Centralization was a dominant trend in all reorganizations of the US 
military establishment, a trend always supported by reformers, and always resisted by 
those whose roles it threatened.” 8 Centralization resolves a problem, but at the same time 
it creates another one. Centralization creates a new layer of authority at a certain level in 
the organizational pyramid that reduces the authority below. 9 Centralizing power, 
especially political power might be a dangerous tendency, because it can lead to abuse of 
power, which can threaten a social structure. In a democratic society the concentration of 
power has been viewed with deep suspicion. 



5 Joo, p. 6. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., p. 4. 

8 Vincent Davis, “The Evolution of the Central US Defense Management”. In Reorganizing America’s 
Defense. Leadership in War and Peace, edited by Robert J. Art, Vincent Davis, Samuel P. Huntington, 
New York: Pergamon Press Inc., 1985, p. 150. 

9 Ibid., p. 150. 
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